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TYNG’S WOODS—LEASE LOTS. 
By J. Frank: BANCROFT. 


HAT part of Tyngsborough known as school 
districts, Nos. 2 and 3, lying in the old Tyng’s 
Farm has been known for a hundred or more years 
as Tyng’s Woods, and is composed mostly of hills, 
and comprises Forest, Scribner, Chestnut, Oak, 
Pine and Potash Hills. ~ 
To the later generation it has been a “‘terra 
incognita,” and a few years ago when the writer 
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than the later. In 1840 the total was about 850, while 
a few years ago it was only 500 or less. Unfortu- . 
nately the 1798 enumeration did not give the 
population. We have not quite recovered the 1840 
figures, for the 1910 census gives the population as 
829. A study of Tyng’s Woods will show a part 
of the difference. Between 1780 and 1830, or about 
that time, there were fifty or more farms occupied 
by large families, ranging from five to twenty 
children each. 

By the will of Col. Jonathan Tyng the farm, 
containing 3,900 acres, was divided between his 


BUNGALOW OF J. B. BUTTERFIELD. 


The above cut shows the bungalow erected by J. B. Butterfield, in the year 1912, situated on the boulevard, near the 


Tyngsborough Bridge. 
and of steam and electric cars on the other side. 


began to ask questions, but very few people could 
answer any of them. For this reason we think it 
would be well to preserve what little has been found. 

While “going it blind,”’ especially in traditionary 
lore, many mistakes are made, still these are better 
than nothing, for there is no tradition but has a 
foundation of fact. 

Should anyone care to look up the changes in 
population of the town during the past hundred 
years or so, they will find that in the earlier portion 
of that time, we carried a much larger population 


It is surrounded by pleasing views of hill and valley, with glimpses through the trees on the river bank, 


son, Eleazer, and William’s children, of whom 
Judge John was the only male heir. He bought 
his sisters’ shares, and by additions of adjoining 
farms, he seems to have had over 2,600 acres. 
This was, probably, shortly after the Revolution, 
laid out in lots of about fifty acres, with the intention 
of following the old English Lease System, and by 
1797, enough had been leased to cover about 1,200 
acres. The home farm, with the woodland and 
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pastures, occupied 1,400 acres, besides the Wicassee 
Island. 

This system of leasing seems to have been but 
little used in America, and besides the estate 
described by James Fenimore Cooper in _ his, 


‘“‘Satanstoe,’’ is the only one of which I have ever 


read. 

In the Registry of Deeds Office, in Lowell, I 
have found some of these deeds recorded, and I 
copied one, which is a sample, for they were all 
practically the same. 


John Tyng to Philip Butterfield. Lease. 


Indenture of agreement made the 30th day: of 
June 1794, between John Tyng Esq. of Tyngs- 
borough, and Philip Butterfield of Dunstable, Mass. 

Tyng leases and farmlets to the said Butterfield 
about 53 acres of land, being a part of the Tyng 
farm in Tyngsborough, and is lot No. 11 on Prentice’s 
plan, bounded easterly on lot No. 12, southwardly 
on lot No. 10, westwardly on Tyng’s pasture, and 
northwardly on the north line of his farm, for the 
term of 50 years from the above date, and in con- 
sideration of above, said Butterfield agrees with 
said Tyng to build a dwelling house in two years and 
a barn in three years on said land from the above 
date, such as shall be convenient to said Butterfield, 
and to bring too 80 acres of said land fit for mowing, 
pasturage or tillage in 10 years, and plant out 200 
apple trees in 5 years from the date, and pay said 
Tyng or his heirs 2 pence per acre per year after 10 
years, for the next 10 years 4 pence per acre, and 
for the remainder of the term 6 pence per acre 
yearly and every year on the 30th day of June, and 
if not paid within 30 days from said date the said 
Tyng shall have right of entry and holding the 
same. 

And he also covenants and agrees with said 
Tyng to pay all such legal taxes as shall be assessed 
on such land, and to keep the buildings in good 
repair and at the end of the term of 50 years to give 
him, the said Tyng or his heirs or devises quiet 
possession of the premises, also covenants and 
agrees with said Tyng that he will not cut nor 
suffer to be cut any timber on said land but what 
shall be for the necessary use of the farm. 


Signed by John Tyng and Philip Butterfield 
in presence of John Pitts and Lucy Whitwell. 


On the 19th day of May 1800 Lucy Whitwell, 
wife of Amasa Parle, made oath that she saw John 
Tyng Esq. sign the paper, and that the said Tyng 
hath since deceased. 


In the census enumeration taken in 1798, I 
find the following descriptions of the lease lots. 
As the leases run from the river to Groton line; we 
will begin at the river with what we know as the 
Tavern Lot. 
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Capt. Benjamin Epps. 80acresofland bd. e. on 
the road and the river, s. on Dudley A. Tyng. w. and 
n. on John Pitts Esq. one house 66 x 18 ft. and 
29 x 20 ft. one story, 2 sheds, one barn 60 x 30 one 
barn 35 x 26 one shed 48 x 10 one potash 30 x 20. 


Samuel Dow. 4 acres land near the meeting 
house. bd. n. on Capt. John Farwell, e. s. and w. on 
heirs of John Tyng Esq. one house 36 x 18. 


Samuel Dow jr. 14 acres. bd. n. on Asa 
Underwood, e. on Benj. Butman, s. on Dudley A. 
Tyng, w. on Asa Wiman. no buildings. 


Asa Underwood, 40 acres bd. n. e. and w. on 
heirs of John Tyng s. on Benj. Butman & Asa 
Wisman. no buildings. 


Asa Wyman, 50 acres, bd. n. on Asa Underwood 
e. on Samuel Dow jr. s. on Benj. Swan, w. on John 
Pitts. one house $30.00. lays back in the woods. 


William Blodgett, and Joel Spaulding. in 
common 150 acres.. bd. n. on John Cummings & 
Oliver Taylor. e. on John Pitts, s. on James Whitney 
w. on Joseph Burrows & Levi Parker. They 
occupied separate houses. adjoining Dunstable 
line. Blodgett’s 64 x 18. Spaulding, 40 x 20. 


Joseph Burrows. 50 acres. bd. e. on Spaulding 
& Blodgett, n. on Levi Parker, s. on Joseph Kies, w. 
on Josiah Spaulding. one house and barn. 


Josiah Spaulding. 50 acres bd. n. on Capt. 
Philip Butterfield, e. on Levi Parker & Joseph 
Burrows, s. on Joseph Kies, w. on Daniel Jaques & 
George Frederick, one house 22 x 21. 


Lieut. Levi Parker, 51 acres. bd. n. on John 
Cummingse. e. on Blodgett & Spaulding, s. on 
Joseph Burrows, w. on Josiah Spaulding & Philip 
Butterfield. one house 28 x 14. 


George Frederick. 160 acres, bd. n. on John 
Pitts, e. on Josiah Spaulding, s. on Daniel Jaques & 
Robert Patton. w. on heirs of John Tyng, house 
28 x 26. barn 20 x 20. 


Daniel Jaques. 49 acres. bd. n. Geo. Fred- 
erick, e. on Josiah Spaulding, s. on D. A. Tyng, w. 
on Robert Patton, house 26 x 27. 


Joel Spaulding—See William Blodgett. 


Robert Patton, 50 acres. bd. n. on Geo. 
Frederick, e. on Daniel Jaques, s. on Solomon 
Gilson. w. on Ezra Blodgett, house 30 x 17 barn 
frame partly covered 30 x 26. 


Ezra Blodgett. 50 acres n. on John Pitts, e. 
on Robert Patton, s. on Solomon Gilson, w: Thaddeus 
Davis. house area 360 sq. ft. : 
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Thaddeus Davis. Lot no. 4. 50 acres. bd. © Robert Patton transferred his lease, in 1799, to 


n. on Nathaniel Abbot, e. on Ezra Blodgett, s. on John Cummin at 
gs and later it was taken by a Fletcher, 
ae aa ae a 3a. debs aoa weed BOEEE S and is still known as the ‘‘Fletcher Pasture.”’ 


I think the Blodgett and Spaulding Lot em- 

_ John Woodward. 200 acres land bd. n. on braced the Forest Hill Farm. 
heirs of John Tyng, e. on Nathaniel Abbott, & Some of the later owners, I cannot place on 
Thaddeus Davis, s. on Benj. Worcester, w. on h Vance A h Pee 
Groton line. one house 24 x 18 two stories, 24 x 18 ncgpidies Rrra ar ate bie find Zin 
one story, joined together, one barn 35 x 28 one | Kendall, Joseph Peirce, Seth and William Nutting, 


(oh) 


grist-mill & saw-mill one. Moses and John Glynn. 

Nathaniel Abbott, 55 acres, bd. n. on John One great trouble in the tracing of these people 
Pitts, e. on Thaddeus Davis, s. on John Woodward, was that so many of them had nicknames, and titles 
w. on John Pitts. one house 400 sq. ft. area. | were as common as in the old Virginia families. 


RUINS OF THE HOUSE OF MR. JESSE B. BUTTERFIELD. 


The above illustration represents the ruins of the house of Jesse B. Butterfield, destroyed by fire on the morning of February 
22,1912. This house was built in the year 1855, by Deacon Cyrus Butterfield, with granite quarried from the farm. The home- 
stead was settled by his paternal ancestors, and one Parham, in the year yeni consisting then of about 1,000 acres, bounded by 
the Merrimac River and surrounding wilderness. The two families soon after divided the estate, seven generations of Butterfields 
having lived on the estate. Three brothers of Cyrus—David, James, and Luther, and three cousins—Joseph, Abner, and Haskell, 
settled on the estate, J. Ayers Butterfield, son of Joseph, on the Willow Dale Road, being the last living on the settlement. 


Luther Chaney. 50 acres. bd. n. & e. on Josiah The Fletcher above referred to was so univer- 


& Zebulon Blodget s. on John Pitts, w. on Jonathan sally called ‘“Mighty,” that I have not been able 


Woodward, one house, 38 x 32. to get his real name. His title seems to have been 


Jonathan Woodward, 63 acres, bd. n. on Josiah the highest one, for he was early called ‘“‘Almighty,”’ 


Blodgett, e. on Luther Chaney, s. & w. on heirs of but was soon shortened. 
John Tyng. one house 30 x 16. You will notice that there is but one two-story 
house among these leases. The houses were very 

Many changes were made in a few years. Some much alike and about the same style of archi- 

leases were sold, and some transferred to others. tecture, that of a large chimney around which were 
The Burrows Lot was taken by his son-in-law, a few small rooms, the living room being about 

Josiah Carkin, who married. Jemima Burrows, and 2 = ————————— 

here they raised a family of nine children. PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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one-half of the house. A parlor, bedroom, chimney, 
front hall, when there was one, and stairs taking 
the rest of the ground floor. Up in the roof were 
two small chambers. 

Of. the people I have learned a little, but what 
is the most astonishing is the large families they 
managed to raise in these houses, very few less than 
five, and up to twenty. 

These children as they grew up were a lively 
lot, and when they got together there was something 
doing. 

The story is told that at one time a circus was 
advertised to give a performance at the “Tavern 
at the Bend”’ and a delegation from Tyng’s Woods 
put in an appearance.. Being a stormy day no one 


else appeared. After sampling the pink lemonade, * 


they took their seats and awaited the performance. 
An hour passed, and nothing doing. .The walking 
delegate then interviewed the proprietor, and was 
told that as the audience was so small there would 
be no performance. After a consultation, .Tyng’s 
Woods concluded there would be one,’ and that it 
would begin now. It began immediately, and was 
a continuous performance until they were ready to 
go home, which was long after dark. Safe to. say 
that circus never stopped in Tyngsborough again, 
but Tyng’s Woods got their money’s worth. Per- 
haps this was the first vaudeville performance given 
in Massachusetts. 

The people were not all. constant attendants 
at church, but.many of them were members of: the 
church either°in Tyngsborough, Westford, Chelms- 
ford or Groton. Ihave been told that Dea. Thaddeus 
Davis and his wife walked to the Baptist Church 
in Tyngsborough, Sundays, for years, scarcely missing 
a service; but as a rule the larger part belonged 
to the Home Mission. ; 

A story is told that a tame crow, which was 
owned by one of them, that had become humanized 
enough to help himself to what he fancied, flew into 
the church one Sunday morning while Parson 
Lawrence was preaching, and laid a silver spoon on 
the pulpit. The good old parson promptly accepted 
the donation, saying as he put it in his pocket, 
“This is the first time any of his folks ever con- 
tributed anything to the support of the gospel.”’ 


IN NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY 


In Nineteen Hundred Twenty, this Town may haply be 
As near an earthly paradise as one may hope to see. 

The river bank on either side from north to southern bound, 
A handsome parkway may become a happy hiking ground. 


~ 


To those who float in naphtha boat, to those who go by train, 
To those who go afoot, or ‘‘mote,”’ or drive the creaking wain, 
To all who pass along its banks on work or pleasure bent, — 
The sight of it will stir in them, deep pleasure and content. 


A stream of life it well may be our local joy and pride, 

Its smiling face a thing of grace and health in ev’ry tide. 

A daily thoroughfare ’twill be where crowds go up and down 

Between the mountains and the sea, and speed our fair 
renown. 


The beer signs on its grassy slopes, the tin cans on its banks, © 
The flaming “ads.” of “‘dopes’’ and soaps will be declined 
with thanks. 


The roadsides, too, will be made clean of underbrush and 
thorn, 

And fruit and nut trees take their place, and shrubs and 
flowers adorn. . 

Guideboards will guide the pilgrim, alike by night or day, 

That, though a fool, he may not lose his temper or his way. 


. The. village streets will be made smooth and free from mud 


and stones, 


That any one may walk on them, nor utter sighs and groans; 
. The highways over all the town a firm road-bed will keep, 


That those who use them day by day may neither curse nor 
weep. . 


Electric lights in every home in village and on farm, 

And water, too, in every house, piped from a highland spring, 
Its wealth of health and happiness to every home will bring. 
And fire shall be our servant, and not the cause of fears, 
Nor flames devour in one short hour the work of many years. 
In Nineteen Hundred Twenty, the old and young folks all, 
Will find their fun and culture needs in local club and hall, 
The churches then will not conflict in services or creed, 
They will be in happy unison in worship and in deed. 


And all the people gladly, those who are sane and sound, 
In one or other of them, each Sunday will be found, 
That ideals may be cherished and hold a guiding place, 
That character be strengthened with reverence and grace. 


In Nineteen Hundred Twenty, the young men from the West, 

Will purchase farms in Tyngsborough, where they can purchase 
best, 

And they will take unto themselves the maids our hills adorn, 

And resurrect the farmsteads with bumper crops of corn. 


And crops of boys and girls will come and gladden house 
and hearth, 
The best crop of our country, the joy and hope of earth. 
. —Anon. 
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Whereas Mr. Frederick Blanchard for so many 


years our treasurer has been removed by death from 
us, be it resolved that this association express its 
appreciation of the personal worth of Mr. Blanchard 
as a friend, a faithful worker and a helpful member ~ 
of this community and that not only this association 
and town, but the whole civilized world mourn the 
loss of his trained mind as a naturalist and feel the 


absence of his guiding hand. 
Resolved: That this association express its 
sympathy for the family in their great affliction. 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family, a copy be published in the 
Courier-Citizen and that they be printed in the next 
V. I. A. Annual. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Appreciative Tribute from a Fellow Townsman. 
[Lowell Courier-Citizen, Friday, November 8, I912.| 


A NATURALIST. 


Death of Frederick Blanchard Draws Worthy 
Tribute to His Memory. 


He was a quiet, unobtrusive, genial gentleman, 
who loved his wife and home, his village and his 
country. He did well his part. He did his duty 
faithfully, in counting room and store and bank, 


with cheerful industry and scrupulous accuracy. 
He loved his kind, but against a life in pent-up city 
walls, like Thoreau, he was insurgent. 

His playground was the country. The soft, 
blue-gray hepatica lured him to her haunts before 
the snow had left the fields in spring time. The 
sweet breathed violet perfumed the ozonated air 
with delicious fragrance to-invite him to draw a 
deeper breath. The daintiest flower that grows in 
hidden dells, the blood-root, oped wide its delicate 
petals in a mass of purest beauty to delight his 
heart. It was joy to him to tread the thick carpet 
of pine needles beneath primeval trees, studded with 
lady slippers, with tall, spreading ferns in low lands, 
and glistening dark green hemlocks with branches 
touching ground. 

He knew where the oven-bird hid her nest, to 
other sight invisible. The hermit thrush showed 
him her charms and stirred not from the dead twig 
where she was perched when he came near. The 
robin hopped, stood on one foot, .and cocked his 
head, or bathed in sparkling, babbling brook, bright 
fringed with cardinal flowers in autumn, to make 
him happier. For him, the grouse spread proudly 
its best Elizabethan ruff and strutted slowly in 
the underbrush. He laughed to see the long gray 
squirrel’s tail flashing from bough to bough in tall 
treetops. For him, the thrasher, in the nesting time, 
burst into joyous song and flooded the place with 
glorious melody, and the veery and the wood thrush 
charmed him with sweetest symphonies. Even the 
tiny Coleoptera, which hide from other mortals, 
neath stones and leaves, and shaggy bark, came into 
sight for him. He sometimes played with these, he 
gave them names, told of the brilliant iridescence of 
their wings, told of their curious habits, told many 
interesting things of them of which- the world had 
been in ignorance, and scientists of distant Germany, 
savants of sunny France, professors of Californian 
universities, even the learned men of Cambridge, in 
the museum which bears the honored name of 
Agassiz, sent him rare specimens, mailed him 
questions, sought his companionship, and recognized 
the leadership and world-wide fame of Frederick 
Blanchard. 


OLD SLEEPER HOUSE. 


Editor People’s Column:—Referring to your 
article in this column on Capt. John 8S. Sleeper of 
Roxbury, the old Sleeper House is still standing, 
moved in back, off Dudley Street, opposite Adams. 
Roxbury H. Co DAVIS: 


The above clipping from the Boston Globe may 
be of some interest to Tyngsborough readers when 
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it is known that the Capt. John S. Sleeper was born 
in Tyngsborough, about 1794. His father, Jonathan 
F. Sleeper, was the third teacher of the Winslow 
School and taught here in 1798-94-95. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 

Capt. John followed the seas for a time and 
then took to journalism. During the Civil War he 
was editor of the Boston Journal, and his series of 
‘Salt Water Bubbles” was eagerly sought by the 
boys. ih RAB 


THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET. 


Edward Mason, a.wealthy stockbroker Charles P. Littlehale 
Lord Curton, in search of a wife with money 

Raymond W. Sherburne 

Ward Leightar, Lieutenant of the 176th Regiment 
Willard A. Parker 
Norman R. Sherburne 
Roscoe D. Brown 
George R. Robeson 
Fannie G. Littlehale 
Bernice R. Sherburne 
Cora B. Littlehale 
§ Jeannette Grant 
_ USusan E. Morse 


SCENE. The Mason’s Home. 


ACT I. The drawing room. 
ACT II. The dining room. Evening of the next day. 
ACT III. The drawing room. Later in the same evening. 


Mike McShane, driver of a milk cart . 
Jimmie Macrae, page at Mr. Mason’s 
William, butler at Mr. Mason’s . 
Mrs. Mason, Socialist and esthete 
Eleanor Mason, her cael 
Bridget, the cook . 


Tosie Riley 
Emma Hene § Housemaids 


Music by Adams’ Orchestra. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE YEAR. 


We first note the building of a bungalow, by 
Mr. J. B. Butterfield, situated on the boulevard, 
on land bought of R. B. Sherburne. 

This is a house of eight rooms, all on the ground 
floor, cement cellar, walls and underpinning, steam 
heat, electricity, water supplied by electric motor, 
from well driven in cellar. 

Good features in favor of these lots are, easy 
grading, no rocks in excavating, and a surety of 
water at small expense. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lord have built a new 
house on the Dunstable Road, on land bought of 
James Danforth, and Mr. Joseph Boucher has 


built a two-story house on the Nashua boulevard, 
on land bought of Sarah Bryant, above Bryant’s 
Lane. 


The F. E. Perham house has been remodeled into 
two tenements, the lower being occupied by Rev. 
J. T. Alton, and the upper by Mrs. Grant. 


Mr. Frank Parker has bought the land, which 
he has leased for several years, of Mr. Curtis, and 
intends enlarging the buildings, and making im- 
provements to the grounds. 


Summer camps are much on the increase, those 
around the ponds being too numerous to mention. 


Mr. Snow on the Frost Place, Horseshoe Bend, 
has built four new cottages, and is now building a 
seven room bungalow, opposite the old house, which 
he will occupy himself. 


Mr. J. B. Butterfield built one new camp and 
sold one lot, on which a small camp was built. 


Two new camps were built on land of G. M. 
Gilson, near the brook on the boulevard, making 
four, in all, in that locality. 


Whole number of camps in Tyngsborough, one 
hundred and ninety. 


For the first time in the existence of the V. I. A., 
improvements were made on the east side of the 
river, a sidewalk from the bridge along the Hudson 
Road having been built, and at the junction of the 
Hudson Road and Sherburne Avenue, a pretty grass 
plot has been made. These improvements make 
those living on this side of the river feel more as 
though they belonged to the village. 


Electric poles have been placed as far as F. G. 
MckKittrick’s, on the way to the Country Club. 


Mr. Isaiah Spindel, the present owner of the 
William Sherburne Farm, on Sherburne Avenue, has 
fixed up the old cottage near his residence. In this 
cottage Charles A. Sherburne and Reuben Sherburne 
were born. Mr. Spindel, during his partial occu- 
pancy, for the last two years, has made many notable 
improvements. 


One of the most conspicuous improvements 
is the iron water-tower, nearly a hundred feet high, 
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which Mr. A. A. Flint has erected for the better 
fire protection of his box shop. It will also protect 
the school building and other surrounding property. 
It has a capacity of 2,500 gallons. 


About five miles of State constructed highways | 


have been built through the Town, on the main 
highway, between Lowell and Nashua, extending 
from the Chelmsford line to the New Hampshire 
line. Excepting for a short distance through the 
center of the village, this excellent roadway is 
continuous. It is now up to the Town to see that 
it is completed.. 

Another noteworthy bit of road building was 
accomplished during the year in relocating and 
re-surfacing the highway from the village, leading 
to the Dunstable town line. This was done under 
the supervision of the County Road Commissioners, 
the work being directed by our local surveyor of 
highways, Mr. Granville Queen. 


REPORT OF EX. COMMITTEE, V. I. A. 
For Year Ending November 8, 1912. 


During the year twelve meetings have been 
held, and the usual routine of business transacted. 

Your committee conducted a series of free 
entertainments, during the winter, which were well 
received, the expenses being met by subscription. 

The Annual Fair was held in February, as usual, 
and the Village Paper issued at the same time. The 
paper was considered a great success. 

During the summer your committee has 
caused to be constructed near the east end of the 
bridge, an Oval, which has improved the appearance 
of things very much. 

Also, your committee has constructed a side- 
walk, running northeasterly from the bridge, which 
has been appreciated very much. 

We wish to thank Mr. Fred Snow, who furnished 
loam, free of charge, for the Oval; also, Mr. 
Benjamin Lawrence for his help. 

The lamps in the outskirts have been looked 
after as usual, also the greens about town have been 
cared for. 

On March 5th, we accepted Mr. Horace 
Bancroft’s resignation, as treasurer, and appointed 
J. F. Bancroft to serve the balance of the year. 


December 16th, a tablet was erected in memory 
of Hannah Dustin, near the Tyng’s Place, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The ladies of the executive 
committee furnished refreshments. 


THE BOY SCOUTS. 


The notable events of the year in local Scout 
History may be briefly mentioned. 

The first was a Saturday hike over the snow 
to a far away corner of the town, on February 24, 
1912. About a dozen husky lads, duly chaperoned 
by Jesse Taft and N.S. Hoagland, made a memorable 
trip to Massapoag Pond. They went across lots, 
over ponds and forest hills and valleys, taking in the 
old Cummings’ House on the way. At the pond 
they cooked and ate their dinner, played outdoor 
games and returned by way of Dunstable Village. 
Mr. Taft’ took a number of snap shots, with his 
camera, of various scenes on the way, and the old 
Cummings’ House, the story of which was told in 


last year’s Annual. He also snapped the stone, 


marking the place on a little island in the pond, 
where the three towns meet, with the boys around it. 
But just how the pictures came out in developing 
the boys never knew for Mr. Taft left soon for his 
work in New York, and has not been back since. 
But the pictures made on the sensitive plates of 
youthful memories are still clear, distinct and 
pleasing. 

After the withdrawal of Mr. Taft, the Council 
selected one of its members, the Rev. N. S. Hoag- 
land, to act as master. 

The next notable event was a play that a half 
dozen of the boys gave in the Town Hall. This was 
given on May 10th. Those taking part were: 
Nelson McLoon, Max Sherburne, Henry Boot, 
Charles Coburn, Lawrence Brown and Webster 
Hoagland. The proceeds were used to defray the 
expenses of a trip to Mt. Grace, in Warwick, Mass., 


where they camped for a week, the most of the 


time on its summit. The boys had a wide range 
of new and wholesome experiences and adventures, 
which made a good story for the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen, and was reprinted in part, with appreciative 
comments, by a department editor in the Boston 
Transcript. 
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The next notable event was the winning back of 
the silver cup which they had lost in a tug of war 
contest at the George Mansion, in Lowell, October 
12, 1911. On October 19, 1912, at the Pawtucket- 
ville Contest, our boys got the cup back, and still 
retain it. They won it when it was first put up at 
North Chelmsford, June 17, 1911. 

Indoor meetings have been held at more or 
less regular intervals, every month in the lower 
Town Hall, the free use of which was given by the 
Selectmen, for which the boys and those especially 
interested in their welfare are quite grateful. 

In early December, Scout Master Kiberd of 
North Chelmsford examined five of the boys, as to 
their qualifications for Second-Class Scout, all of 
whom passed. Nelson McLoon and Webster Hoag- 
land were given first and second prizes on the test. 

The Rev. J. T. Alton is now acting as leader 
and is assisting the boys in preparing for another 
play which will be given soon. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Births in Tyngsborough During Year 1912. 


Feb. 20 Trudeau—Viola Trudeau 

March 19 Alice Catherine Collier-—John A. and Alice 
(Mitchell) 

May 18 Arnetta Irene Reed—John B. and Arabella 
(Wheeler) 

May 23 David Lambert—Frederick D. and Catherine 
C. (Whitaker) 

May © 29 Arthur Wholey—Eva Piché 

June 7 Eleanor O’Hare—Michael F. and Agnes R. 
(Garland) 

July 10 Joseph Ralph Mitchell—Joseph and Mary 
(Fagan) 

July 11 Minnie Irene Melvin—Chas. P. and Eva 
(Prescott) 

Oct. 1 Clarence Edmond Champigny—Edward J. and 
Eveline (Mason) 

Nov. 3 Robert Deering Robeson—George R. and Miriam 
A. (Hanlon) 

Marriages 

Feb. 21 Charles C. Cobleigh and Gertrude A. Aubrey 

April 11 Joseph E. Miner and Gertrude E. Ford 

July 17 Raymond W. Sherburne and Ethel M. Queen 

Aug. 31 Charles V. Gott and Florence M. Trudeau 

Sept. 11 Rodney F. Hemenway and Edith M. Hagerman 

Dec. 24 Roy W. Lovering and Margaret L. Bainbridge 


Deaths 

Jan. 2 Mary A. Queen 57 yrs. 1lmo. 7 dys. 

Jan. 13 Marshall C. Gould 55," «,. 8 mos. “Zou 

Jan. 22 Mary A. Tully 65>. SS 11? 28m 
. Jan. 26 Maitland S. Knight DO Saga eras 2 ie, 

Feb. 15 Clara V. Gilson 63 

March 4 Eugene Grant 54 “ 

March 10 Mary A. Cassidy Pa ape 

March 22 Laura G. Allgrove 2672 AN oc a ae 

March 24 Juliet K. Clough Slig ne LUT oe 

May.’ 18" *"Horace"A- Washburn 74)" “855 Zones 

June 15° Lizzie Ouimet 43“ 

June 29 Patrick Mischan Dor bi) 

July 27 Esther A. Bodwell Gis 20) 35 

Aug. 13 Adelard C. Gervias 28 0) |G. See ee 

Aug. 29 Arthur Wholey 3. OY eee 

Oct. 2 Abraham Allard ye 

Oct. 16 Clarence E. Champigny 15S? 

Oct. 27 Elizabeth Landry Leia ou 

Nov., ,°.2..Frederick Blanchard’) 69; “. | 25/"egigaee 

Nov. 5 Robert D. Robeson Des 

Dec. 11 John S. Sargent 60" ace 

Dec. 17 George Hutchins 40 “ 


Note that the number of deaths is more than twice the 
number of births, and equals the births and marriages com- 
bined. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Fifty years ago, the war in defense of the 
Union had been in progress nearly two years. There 
are now only nine men in Tyngsborough who took 
part in that great and decisive conflict. They are 
George E. Hayes, Walter H. Farwell, John N. 
Bodwell, Columbus Shaw, Channing Whittaker, 
Martin V. Davis, Peter Littlehale, Albert Ranlett, 
and Fred Andrews. The two last went as drummer 
boys. 

The Selectmen of fifty years ago have all passed 
on. They were Ebenezer Swan, Ebenezer Bancroft, 
and Luther Butterfield. 


Fifty years ago instead of having the schools 
for the most part all in one building, as at present, 
there were seven districts with a little red, white or 
yellow schoolhouse in each. 

The school year had only two terms, summer 
and winter, frequently with a different teacher 
each term. 
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The teachers in Tyngsborough, fifty years ago, 
were: For District No. 1, winter term, Miss Hannah 
F. Sleeper. No. 2, summer term, Miss Maria R. 
Knight; winter term, Miss Jennie E. Robbins. 
No. 3, summer term, Miss Jennie E.. Robbins; 
winter term, Miss H. J. Knight. No. 4, summer 
and winter terms, Miss Mary J. Upton. No. 5, 
summer and winter terms, Miss Julia W. Butterfield. 
No. 6, summer term, Miss Frances Gould; winter 
term, *Miss L. Jennie Gould. No. 7, winter and 
summer terms, Miss Ellen E. Bancroft. 

The Center or Grammar School was taught 
by Mr. James Powell of Nashua, N. H. 


Our schools of today, compared with those of 
fifty years ago, have many marked = differences. 
Instead of seven small schoolhouses and seven 
fires to build in seven stoves, there is now but one 
four-room building, heated by a furnace in the 
basement. Water is supplied for drinking purposes 
by means of bubble fountains in the building, and 
there are sanitary and toilet conveniences under the 
same roof. The lavatories are supplied with paper 
towels, so there is no excuse for dirty hands and 
faces. The old-time slate has long been discon- 
tinued and paper and pencils substituted. Books 
and school supplies are provided by the Town. 
Portraits and pictures hang on the walls. The 
children sit at convenient desks, adjusted to their 
size and needs. A physician employed by the Town 
inspects the children, from time to time, to see if 
their teeth and tonsils are all right. If their eyes 
need glasses, or their health, in any other way, needs 
looking after, the attention of the child’s parents 
is called to the matter. Then subjects taught are 
very different than those that were on the program 
fifty years ago. There are some who think it queer 
that children, today, should not be taught just in 
the same way, or the same things, that they were 
taught when they went to school. To such it 
seems a waste of time to tell children stories in 
school, or read to them, or to take them out to visit 
the local industries, or to study their environment. 
In the old-fashioned schools one was supposed to 
be in better business than in making pictures, or 
singing; but now both are taught, much to the 
enrichment and the enlargement of the child’s 
- life and capacity for enjoyment. A graphophone 
or even a piano would have been much out of place 

in any of those seven schoolhouses, fifty years ago. 


*Mrs. Jennie Gould Bloomfield of Lowell is the 
only one of the list that is still living. 


And school gardens! Who ever heard of such 
a thing fifty years ago? Most of the children had 
plenty of chores to do at home, summer and winter, 
and so they learned how to do things without going 
to school. But many children, today, are so 
situated that they have no cows or pigs to feed, no 
wood to carry and cut, no gardens to weed, and few 
of them have parents who have time or inclination 
to teach them the culture values of these things, 
anyway. No one will claim that our schools are 
perfect, but they are working towards perfection, 
let us hope; at least, we fain would believe that 
they are in the line of progress. If the school is to 
help the children to be prepared for a life that awaits 
them as members of an enlightened social order, 
they must be taught many things their venerated 
grandmothers and grandfathers were not taught, 
for they live and are to live in a vastly different 
social order from that of fifty years ago. But as 
to whether our present methods are all that could 
be desired depends on whether the thing aimed at 
is to make all children conform to a specified grade 
and pattern, like a lot of beautiful even-cornered, 
smooth surfaced little bricks, or whether it is 
considered more important to give freedom and 
incentive for the development of character and 
personality as the most valuable worth in the world. 


Two Carney Medals, given by the Lowell 
High School for excellent work of graduates, were 
won by two pupils from Tyngsborough, last June, 
and both of them belong to one family. That 
speaks well for the family and for the Tyngsborough 
schools. The prize winners were: Louise Sherburne 
and Maxwell Sherburne, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren A. Sherburne. Two older children, a son 
and daughter, are college graduates, and are now 
filling important positions in the educational world. 


There are twenty-one graduates from our 
grammar school now attending the Lowell High 
School. They are: Harold O. Bell, Claude A. Bell, 
Mildred Blodgett, Charles E. Coburn, Marian A. 
Danforth, Herbert E. Du Mesnil, Percy Flint, Ralph 
Harlow, Webster C. Hoagland, Myrtle V. Knight 
Gladys Lorman, Nelson McLoon, Benjamin H. 
McLoon, Irene O’Hare, Ruth E. Sherburne, Maxwell 
Sherburne, Royal Shawcross, Fern Upton, Lotta M. 
Warley, Dorothy L. Wilcox, and Clarence Woodward. 
Herein is much good hope and promise for the future. 
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Treasurer's Report. 
Pp 


Reteived s LOLI ROT Pe ee EA Re oe ee, $473.10 
Expended, JFOLIFI91 2 3s ist). oF eee Eee enel Doe 415.68 
Balance unexpended,. November 8, 1912 ......... $ 57.42 
Balance, 1914. brought wp) ss. <e aad. anie tees 268.20 
Balance in Union Bank, Lowell () .. --. 325.62 

: RECEIPTS 
Haipsiioy.. ie 264h Sees A GO, OA. $358 . 94 
ISCCEUITCS Sok. ation t: ceed tate ier eae Pe sea 59.00 
NVUES Beton ee ete coon eee eee ts Beha >: ae in ee a 39.00 
Giftsoie . Wiser et. SR. Os JOR be ae 2.00 
Banquet es ti vetess ccitadens nd acest oye eee oe 4.16 
ampse ete ee Le eee ee eh Ayradld Poiry. pak WOR 
| $473.10 

EXPENSES 

Pdit cP ON) Pa2H SPP ESAS Ba 2s -. © $200.34 
LECHITeS | Ho5u ene npyaen ER aga. vies Getentes 85.15 
(General (EXPensSes ke. . fr ca cs Gee emer eee ck eee 9.03 
Wea bor eae CURE, Ee on) aan ee ee eee 97:12 
Stationervis gc. beauties chrrmeaed e. pores EO 1.07 
SSVCAISED te toues te aaehe aie is fe zat) | sesh es conta atta 21.47 
Advertising: 820. SOP eRe, Pee: cuamewin ahostrced ‘1.50 
| $415.68 


OFFICERS OF THE'‘V. I. A. 


President—F. A. Coburn. 
Vice- Presidents—Raymond Sherburne 
: J. F. Bancroft: 
Clerk—Bertha Sherburne S 
Corresponding Secretary—Channing Whitaker 
Treasurer—James Danforth 
Executive Committee—A. A. Flint, Chairman 
Lena. Coburn, Secretary 
Bernice Sherburne 
Mrs. Frances H. B. Dickey’ 
James Woodward 


A. R. Marshall 
Auditor—Reuben Sherburne 


COMMUNITY SERVICE DIRECTORY. 


Sélechiten 
Warren A. Sherburne Frank ret McKittrick 


Otis L. Wright 


. Memorial Day Committee fy pe | 
Martin V. Davis Frederic Coburn 
Napoleon S. Hoagland’ * ; 
Fourth of July Committee 


Napoleon S. Hoagland George Robeson 
LL. A: Braddon, Secretary and Treasurer 


ie 


Master of the Grange 


Murray Parrish 
Norman R. Sherburne, Secretary 


Churches 

First Parish Church—Organized, 1755. 
S. Hoagland, ‘Minister. 

Public services every Sunday, except in August, 11 A. M. 

Sunday School, 12.15 P. M. Horace T. Bancroft, 
Superintendent. 

Ladies’ Aid, Miss Grace cohae President; Mrs. Clasa 
Swallow, Secretary. 


Union Evangelical Church—Organized, 1867. Rey. 
J. Taylor Aiton, Minister. 

Public services every Sunday, 10.45 A. M., 7.30 P. M. 

Christian Endeavor Meeting, 6.30 P. M. 

‘Sunday School after the morning service. 
Harlow, Superintendent. . “yy 

Ladies’ Social Circle, Mrs. James Brown, President; 
Mrs. Fred. E. Sinclair; Secretary: pe 


Rev. N apoleon 


Mrs. Annie 


Labrary 

Miss Jennie Bancroft, Librarian. : 

Open for public use Saturdays, 38—5 and 7—9 P. M. 

During the school year, open Wednesdays, 12—1 for 
benefit of pupils., 

Children eight years old and upwards may take out 
books. Patrons may take as many books as they want at 
one time. . 

A felephone has been installed for the accommodation 
of patrons. 

Number of volumes, 7,256. . 

Circulation for year, 6, 253. 

Used by about one-third of ‘the population.” 


Teachers, Winslow School 


Miss Carrie Knowlton, 7th and 8th grades.” 
Miss.Mildred Buck, 5th and 6th grades. 
Miss Susan E. Morse, 3d and 4th grades.» 
ayes Mabel Putnam, 1st and 2d° grades. 


Supervisor of Manual Arts 
_” Margaret J. Carney, 


». Supervisor of Muste 
Mildred Colville Malton 


District Superintendent —. ee 
S. Howard Chace) jin fitsy: 


“Janttor~ * 
Charles Worcester 


School Committee’ 


Chester H. Queen, Chairman ° 
Ophelia Brown, Secretary | 
Francena Sherbt urne 


~ Raymond Sherburne ~* “ 
. Bertrand, A, Currier 


Napoleon 8. Hoagland , 


‘THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


va wo ie da {i j Tails 


John Burroughs and Ernest Thompson Seton, two 
of the most widely known naturalists in ‘the country, 
have recently issued, through the daily papers, an 
appeal to the school children of America for help i in the 
matter of’ securing federal legislation, providing for 
the better protection of migratory birds, for which - 
a bill is now before Congress... If the law- is not 
passed these men: say our birds will continue to 
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decrease to the great and everlasting disadvantage 
and shame of the American people. They assert 
that the destruction of bird life is already costing 
American farmers millions of dollars, annually, 
through the constantly increasing damage’ done 
by. the harmful insects upon which the birds feed. 
But-even a greater loss. than that is felt by all who 
love the out-of-doors and to whom’the earth would 
be a poorer place without their graceful presence 
and song. The appeal is for immediate co-operation 
on the part of the school’ children, as well as the 
grown ups, to write to the Congressman of their 
district, and to the two State Senators and urge the 
passage of the bill. There ought: to be some re- 
sponses, to’so sensible and urgent an’appeal, from 
Tyngsborough. By the way,’what has become of 
our Bird Club?: There are: some bird lovers in 
town, nevertheless: One°of them is a well-known 
gentleman who: has built for himself a bungalow, 
right'in the woods; where he, literally and lovingly, 
lives. with the ‘birds and squirrels. “He provides 
food and drink for them and often they will feed out 
of his hand. But he has no captives. They are 
all free to go or come at will and though he lives 
alone yet with his books and:his birds, for he loves 
both, he is not lonesome. Someiof the young people 
are glad to visit him, from time to time, to learn of 
his lore. Some who are not young in years find it 
delightful to drop in occasionally. His talk is most 
refreshing for it takés off the wéar from: brain areas 
that are worn, wakens new areas, which in the 
average man or woman are almost atrophied from 
disuse. So one’s youth is renewed by his discourse. 
‘ax) The Massachusetts State Grange has an active 
and: able committee on, ‘Protection of Wild Birds.” 
From the Secretary, Mrs. E.-O. Marshall of New 
Salem, Mass.; it is learned that the committee has 
been increased from three members to eight. Here 
is a bit. of her own experience as a result: of pro- 
tecting the nests about her premises.. In a certain 
area about her house the nests of robins was increased 
from one in 1910, to twenty-one, 1911, and other 
nests were also increased at the same time, and last 
summer there ‘were sixteen robins’ ‘nests in’ thé 
same area. Our local authority, Mr: William F. 
Blanchard, says one of the chief enemies of birds 
is cats. He-declares that each’cat kills on the 
average fifty birds a year. “As the birds are killed 
before they are big enough to fly, if the cats are 
shut up during nesting time, the birds will escape. 
Ifsit is to bea choice between birds and cats, most 
of:us would~ prefer the birds. The cat may be 


“necessary”. to keep the mice from eating us out of 
house and home, but from the _ bird-protection 
point of view we:can no longer call it-“‘harmless.”’ 

Mr. E: B. Forbush, State Ornithologist, in a 
report for the Board of Agriculture in 1910, states 
that upwards of fifty species of birds feed on the 
gypsy moth, the brown-tail moth, and the elm leaf 
beetle... From his attractive book on Game-Birds, 
Wild Fowl, and Shore Birds, recently issued by the 
State Board of Agriculture,’a copy-of which Has just 
been received for the Town Library, Mr. Forbush 
says the chief value of the wild fowl, to the people, 
is not’ for food; nor for sport, nor their usefulness, 
to. the farmer, all. of which he recognizes as, con- 
siderable, btit these are only secondary, he says, to 
their esthetic value, which serves as an added 
attraction to any country. Their beauty and grace, 
their stirring calls and lively ways, their swift and 
winnowing flight, makes. the land they inhabit a 
more interesting place to live in. Those who love 
nature, for her own sake, and are attuned to the 
resonant cry and whistling wing, who have that 
quality* of mind, which sees moré value atid more 
profit ‘in the bird alive in its native elernent, than 
in a bloody and bedraggled carcass, hanging in the 
butchers’ stall, says Mr. Forbush, mist see to it 
that they are protected. 


For purposes of comparison, with the present 
season, the following from the Lowell Daily Evening 
Courier; of December 2, 1873, may be of interest: 

“The month of November, just closed, will 
be long remembered asa cold one. With the coming 
of December, the cold increased, and reports from 
various quarters show an unusually low temperature, 
for so: early in the season. ‘The oldest inhabitant’ 
does not remember anything lke it: 


At Bangor . [ 14 degrees Poem 
Littleton, N. H. PION; Decent sorte 
Lancaster . ‘ 28 ff aT 
Boston : 6 ‘““ above” 


The evening issue of the same paper’on a 9 
ber 4, 1873, contains the following: 

“Yesterday moderated’ into’ a thaw, which, 
with 'a ‘south wind, made sad havoc with our 
sleighing. The thaw ‘contiited through the night, 
and this morning, though runners’ predominate, 
wheels are resorted to by many.” 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Article II. 


The objects of this Association shall be to improve, 
ornament and light the streets and public grounds of Tyngs- 
borough, by planting and cultivating trees, cleaning and 
repairing sidewalks and gutters, erecting, caring for, and 
lighting street lamps, and doing such other acts as shall tend 
to beautify, improve and light said streets and grounds. 


Editorial 


Herewith appears the eighteenth annual issue 
of this publication. Its primary object, originally, 
if not ostensibly, was to advertise the Annual Fair 
and add somewhat to the Association’s treasury by 
means of its advertising patronage. Perhaps the 
originators “builded better than they knew,”’ for it 
has become a medium of distinct value for promot- 
ing the interests for which the Association stands 
and for furthering its ideals and fostering its spirit. 
It has doubtless had-no small part, during the 
eighteen years of its worthy life in developing an 
intelligent and fraternal community spirit, which is 
the best asset of any town. The articles, dealing 
with local history, that have appeared, exclusively, 
in this publication, from year to year, have not 
only given the Town a name and place among 
thoughtful readers and students, interested in such 
things beyond its borders, but this publication has 
done something even more worth while. It has 
stimulated and maintained a healthy interest and 


pride in the people of the Town in their own local - 


history traditions, and the best ideals that have 
characterized the place where they live. 

Within the last year one of our nearby towns 
has gone us twelve times better. Some public 
spirited citizens in it, one of whom is the Unitarian 
Minister, get out a very attractive little magazine, 
called by the name of their town, Billerica. It is 
distinctly a town paper and promotes civic 
vision, local loyalty, and corporate righteousness. 


Is the work of the V. I. A. done? Some are 
inclined to say it is. Others think it has scarcely 
begun. Note the objects of the Association at the 
head of this page as stated officially in the Con- 
stitution. Is there no further need of improving 
the public conveniences or adding to the beauty 
and attractiveness of the streets and environment? 
To ask the question is to answer it. It may be 
possible some of us are weary in well-doing, but, as 
a matter of fact, it is poor work makes us tired. 
Good work is refreshing, vitalizing. If it is no 
longer the job of the V. I. A-, to see that decent 
sidewalks are built and maintained, along every 
street in the village, whose job is it? It may not be 
the proper task of the Association to do the work 
or to take the direct responsibility for it, but it can see 
that it is done and can bring pressure to bear until 
itis done. If not, why not? There is need of just 
such an organization as this, distinctly devoted to 
the physical improvement, not only of the village, 
but of the town. It is a field of service not covered 
by any other organization such as church, school, 
library, or grange, but it may co-operate with all 
these and in a measure provide the machinery 
for them to co-ordinate their community service 
work for greater efficiency. 


THE STORY OF THE BRIDGE. 


What a happy invention was the first bridge! 
How it saves time, shortens distance, conserves 
energy and therefore lengthens and makes safer 
human life. Dangerous fords are made as safe as 
the Kings’ highway. Not every time we cross our 
bridge, do we think of the history of human progress 
behind it, upon which its staunch piers and girders 
rest, so to speak, but it is good to think of it, now and 
then. Men built bridges before they made history, 
to say nothing of writing it. Julius Cesar, however, 
did both. But even the great Julius would have 
had no history to write had he not been able to 
build the bridges that enabled him to get there. 
He, doubtless, thought his great work was in slaying 
barbarians, but today we are more grateful to him for 
the good roads he made and the bridges he built. 
The man who invented and made the first successful 
iron bridge belongs to a later date. His name was 
Thomas Paine. So the sight of an iron bridge may 
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well make us think of this neglected patriot and 
prophet of human progress. 

The complete and official story of the building 
of the Tyngsborough bridge, as told by Mr. Louville 
Curtis, will be of interest to every reader. It has 
never before appeared in any publication. With a 
good deal of difficulty, Mr. Curtis has verified his 
dates and figures. It is the story of an eye witness, 
who is a trained and close observer. He was, 
himself, employed in the construction of the bridge 
as an engineer. The most dramatic moment in the 
course of its construction was when the west end of 
it fell, throwing sixteen or seventeen men into the 
water. Thomas J. Orne was the life saving hero 
of the occasion. He was the ferryman, at the time, 
and in his small boat he rescued fourteen men, who 
were struggling in the water. Mr. Orne, now in 
his seventy-fifth year, is living in Hudson, N. H. 
As a sailor for fifteen years, beginning when only 
nine years of age, he has had many thrilling ex- 
periences. But of all the hair-breadth escapes and 
dangers, haply o’er, that he has experienced, there 
are none that his mind reverts to more frequently 
than when the Tyngsborough Bridge went down, and 
the lives of sixteen-or seventeen men were in imme- 
diate peril, and his, the only boat, and he, the only 
man available to render aid. Some of the men 
were so frightened, that he could scarcely get them 
into the little boat as they clung to the debris 
which they found floating in the river. Three of 
those, who were present, are still living in Tyngs- 
borough. Mr. Louville Curtis, Mr. Walter Farwell, 
and Mr. Arthur Dexter Proctor. Dr. Chas. Dutton 
of Wakefield, Mass., was the Town physician here 
then, and was an interested observer. Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Farwell, however, did not have much time or 
chance for observations after the great drift began 
to lift and budge the piers. Both men made for a 
‘ladder, reaching from the drift to the bank. Mr. 
Curtis had no more than placed one foot on the 
bank when the bridge, behind, went, while the 
other foot was in the air. It was not the time or 
place for a backward step or look, and he hastened 
to make way for the man coming after him—but it 
was too late. The next thing Mr. Farwell knew, he 
was perched on top of one of the piers, some eight or 
nine feet above the water—safe enough, but how 
he ever got there is, to him, a mystery to this day. 
And no one else present saw him get there either; 
but several eye-witnesses testify that they saw him 
after he got there, one of whom was Mr. Orne, the 
ferryman, who was having the busiest time of his 


- 


life, rowing his boat and getting people out of the 
water. Mr. Orne asked Walter if he wanted to 
get in the boat. “No,’’ Walter said, ‘‘get the other 
fellows out, I am all right.’’ So he refused to come 
down from his lofty perch until all the others were 
out of danger. Had such an act of same courage 
and efficient heroism, as that of Mr. Orne’s, taken 
place in these later years it is quite sure that he — 
would have been awarded a Carnegie Medal. He 
says he never got anything of the kind, only the 
promise of some sort of a reward, but which was 
never fulfilled. However, he does not appear to 
be the least bit sorry for anything he did on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. 


TYNGSBOROUGH GRANGE, No. 222. 


Meetings held at ‘Town Hall on second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month. From about 
thirty to seventy or eighty members attend each 
meeting. 

Present membership is 137. 

Members belong from several surrounding 
towns: Lowell, Chelmsford, North and West Chelms- 
ford, and Dunstable. 

It is starting its present year with a very 
encouraging outlook. It has a good corps of officers, 
and enthusiastic members. During the past year 
the attendance has been good, and the work under 
the Lecturer, Georgia M. Queen, has been interesting 
to all. The Grange not only plans for a good time, 
and the entertainment of its members, but it deals 
also with the educational, and with questions 
concerning the public welfare. 

A short talk on some crop raised last year, and 
how it might be improved, brought quite an inter- 
change of ideas. A guessing contest, ‘How many 
kernels on a certain ear of corn,’’ made good brain 
work, as well as creating much amusement. For 
the latter part of March, an evening on local history 
was planned. In May, Charter Members’ night 
and Memorial were appropriately observed. The 
two meetings in June, included Children’s night, and 
Young People’s night. 

In the early fall, two competitive entertain- 
ments were held, one by the ladies, and the other 
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by the men. We think the judges must have had 
a. serious time to decide which won, although the 
decision was finally given to the ladies. 


In: May, one of the meetings was addressed by 
a ‘member ‘of the State Board of Education, and in 
September, one of the State Officers of the Grange 
was present; and’ both gave instructive addresses. 


There has been a substantial*‘addition’ to’ the 
Grange the past year, three classes being taken in. 
The working of the Third Degree by the Ladies’ 
Degree Staff, under Staff-Master, Mary C. Worden, 
was exceptionally’ fine, and added greatly to the 
impressiveness of the occasion. 


The Grange has lost by death, during the year, 
one of its most active members, Mrs. Mary A. 
Queen, who passed away in January, after a long 
illness. _Her going has left a vacant place 4 in our 
Grange which is hard to fill. ing 


The present year opened with a public installa- 
tion of officers by Deputy Walter E. Morris of 
Medford, assisted by Mrs. Philistia R. Flint of the 
local Grange. 


The programme for the year has been fee 
with care, by the Lecturer, Raymond W. Sherburne, 
and the Literary Committee, and promises both 
instruction and entertainment to its members. 


OUR LONGEVITY LIST. 


The oldest person now living in the Town, 
February 7, 1913, is Mrs. Robeson, the mother. of 
Mr..,John Robeson. She was ninety-one, the 16th 
of; last November. The next is. Melvin. Horton, 
who was eighty-nine, January 21st. He has been 
officially recognized as the oldest man in:the Town, 
and has been awarded the gold-headed cane, given 
by a Boston Newspaper to those who, in the several 
New England towns, have achieved that. dis- 
tinction. Then comes Mrs. Rhoda Sherburne,; the 
mother of Reuben and Charles A. Sherburne. She 
was: eighty-six, December -25, 1912. Mr. Ayers 
Butterfield, a near neighbor, is also near her in age, 
for he will. be eighty-six, February 13, 1913. Miss 


Sarah Bryant was eighty-one, the 22nd of May, 1912, 
and Mrs. Sarah A. Adams was eighty-one in June. 


This makes a list of six who are upwards of 
eighty years and the number is probably not com- 
plete, but it is not a bad showing in'a population 
of little more than 800. All of these octogenerians 
are of a cheerful disposition, perhaps that ‘is one 
secret of their longevity. None of them ‘were 
reared or have lived if the lap of ‘lirxtiry; perhaps 
that is another reason why the Lord of Lifé’Hag 
so graciously extended their days in ‘the: Jan of 
the living. ; 


‘Tax rate, $13.50. Town out oe raRbe No 
Town farm—no jail—no saloons. Twenty-five or 
thirty summer cottages ‘built last year.» Good 
schools, live churches, an active Grange and”‘an 
efficient’ Village Improvement Association. ‘THiS! 
together with its excellent transportation facilities, 
steam and electric, its accessibility to Lowell and 
Nashua, and its beautiful ' location along the Merri- 
mac River, makes it a place to be desired” fer 
summer or all year round residence. 


A MID-CENTURY SCHOOL. 


The modern schoolhouse is a _self-assertive. 
structure. It usually seeks a prominent position, 
upon which to spread its well- developed proportions, 
and wins the admiration of the world by the sym- 
metry of its form and the beauty of its adornment. 
How unlike the little schoolhouse i in the rural New 
England village where we, as pupils, enjoy 
some fifty years ago. 


It was a modest, -little building, a tcbape its 
energies’ in a lifelong effort: to conceal itself in the 
rear of the more pretentious church. It was flanked 
upon one side by a row of: horse sheds, ‘while a 
dwelling house stood affectionately near,.upon ‘the 
other. If it~ was modest in. its. position it. was 
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equally unpretending, as regards size and adornment. 
A low, square structure, with an unaspiring roof, 
surmounted by a belfry.. One plain, unembellished 
room served: all the requirements of the school. 
The furniture consisted of benches made to accom- 
modate' two pupils each, with desks which were 
perfectly ‘plain, except for such ornamentation as 
theys received from the pencils and jack knives of 
aspiring, though wholly undeveloped young artists. 
Acbox stove stood a little forward of the center of 
the room. The fire received the tender care of a good 
many different pairs of hands, as the janitor’s duties 
were divided among the pupils. . These duties were not 
exacting ‘and might be ‘slighted without any very 
terrible catastrophe. I do not wish to convey the 
idea:that they: were slighted,—only that there was 
an elasticity about their nature that made. their 
performance something of. a-+matter of. cheerful 
indifference, rather than of a burdensome anxiety. 
~. The teacher’s desk was the one object about 
the building that carried with it an air ‘of self- 
assertion. It was not an artistic creation, neither 
was it conspicuously gorgeous. -It was ‘simply 
lofty. - It aspired to be seen, and presented its claim 
to notice with a dignity utterly devoid of humility. 
How it was ever persuaded to occupy a position in so 
humble a building is incomprehensible. Near the 
teacher’s desk was a°closet containing philosophical 
and: chemical apparatus, at least so said tradition, 
but at the time of which I write we never had 
ocular demonstration of the fact. Not over much 
space was allotted to blackboards, but there was a 
set of maps, which’‘servedl in a measure as ornaments 
by relieving the bareness of the walls, and were also 
studied to good purpose as representations of that 
great world of which these young people then knew 
so little. 

What was lacking in. convenience, as regards 
schoolroom: furnishings, was amply made up in the 
humber, and variety in grade of the pupils, and the 
widé range of. subjects studied. There were the 
little ones in pinafores, fingering their First Readers 
and stumbling over words of four letters. There 
were others a trifle more advanced, struggling with 
the: ‘terrible difficulties” of ‘the first four rules of 
Arithmetic, and some still higher up the ladder who 
could point with pride tothe fact that they could 
divide one fraction by another. « And then way, way 
beyond there were 'the wise ones who studied Ancient 
History, Greek,'Geometry, Latin,’ French, Algebra, 
and many’ other branchés too’ numerous to'mention. 
Of couifse One teacher, unaided, could not do justice 


to such an amount and variety of work; but ‘the 
desired end was attained by selecting certain pupils 
from the more advanced classes to act as assistants. 
As all phases of school work had to be conducted:in 
one room, several recitations were likely toioccur 
at the same time, and an onlooker, whose* ears 
might be greeted with:a mixture of Geography; 
Latin and Mathematics all at once, would naturally 
be impressed with the chaos, which was so much in 
evidence, rather than with the cosmos which Kies 
its existence behind the scenes. 

Sometimes the sunny atmosphere of the tool? 
room would be made murky by little clouds: of 
misconduct. Young people are usually angels, as 
we all know, but ocasionally they would forget, for 
a time, their angelic mission, and indulge in:certain 
eccentricities of demeanor very trying to the’serenity 
of the good teacher, whose long-suffering patience 
would be put to a severe test. But the culprits 


‘were wary, and: when they pefceived they had 


carried their pranks to the verge of prudence, some- 
one would suggest a song. Instantly the cloud 
upon the teacher’s face would melt into a radiant 
smile, and in a few minutes the room would be 
flooded with the melody of many youthful voices. 
How the memory of those old songs goes with us 
through the years, and takes on new’ meanings 
through experiences that were unknown in those 
early days. I remember one called, ‘“‘The Stars on 
Our Banner,’ and how 2 eas the — would roll 
out the chorus. ic 
“We'll ever defend by the chit of the brave 

Their honor, wherever that banner shall wave.” 
A cloud of war had even then appeared upon the 
horizon, and it was not long before some of these 
boys were called to make good the promise’ they 
sang so bravely then. 
~“Some live to modest glory born, 

Some won their glory through the grave.’’ 
Yes, ‘there they were, sixty or more boys and girls 
of all ages, each with an ‘individuality awaiting 
development, a character to be weeded.and pruned; 
and coaxed and encouraged into a symmetrical man- 
hood or womanhood. It was a: stupendous: task 
and would have discouraged one with a less perfect 
trust in the innate goodness‘of youthful nature, than 
our revered instructor possessed. 

The course of ‘study: would seem a little odd 
and: irregular at’ the present day, as each pupil 
adopted a line for himself; or followed a course 
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marked out by his parents. The teacher made 
suggestions, but there was no hard and fast rule 
that one was compelled to follow. The teacher 
was supposed to be able to give instruction in any 
branch that might be required, and if some pupil had 
conceived the idea that he wished to study Choctaw, 
it would have caused surprise had he confessed his 
inability to teach that language. This irregularity 
in the studies pursued, probably had a tendency to 
emphasize the individuality of character so marked 
in this school. Personal traits were developed along 
the lines of thought, suggested by the branches 
studied and each pupil stood forth in all his glory 
as a unit, instead of being a mere fraction of a class. 
There was no pushing and urging to get up in- 
tellectual speed. The pupil’s own ambition was 
supposed to be a sufficient incentive to work, and 
some of them really did very good work, in spite of 
the lack of modern devices to stimulate the brain. 
Sometimes, in later years, when I have met a machine 
made graduate of some famous school and compared 
his attainments with those of the irregularly de- 
veloped pupil of that time, I have found the balance 
decidedly in favor of the latter. Some brains will 
not bear pushing and in the rush and hurry to 
accomplish just so much in a given time, the work 
of today too often erases that of yesterday. The 
child is not given time to grasp and assimilate one 
idea, before another is pressed upon his notice, until 
his mind becomes so bewildered that he fails to gain 
an intelligent familiarity with any one science. 
No such danger threatened the pupils of our school 
of long ago. They studied as they played, in a 
happy, jolly way, and made a holiday of the few 
short school months, instead of looking forward 
to one at the end of the year. 

Among the visitors, who frequented the school, 
the first in importance were, of course, the members 
of the school committee. They would come in 
with grave faces and listen with a real or assumed 
appearance of interest to the various exercises, 
putting in a word of approval here, or adverse 
criticism there; usually closing the visit with a few 
remarks in which the teacher was extolled on his 
part for skill and faithfulness, and the pupils on 
theirs for studiousness and general good behaviour. 
Occasionally some of the parents of the students 
would drop in for an hour, and listen in surprised 
admiration to the hitherto umsuspected attainments 
of their own Johnnie or Sadie, or Carrie. If, as it 
might happen, their own opportunities had been 
limited, can anyone wonder at his pride upon seeing 


one of their darlings stand, composedly, before the 
blackboard and prove unhesitatingly, and without 
faltering that X + Y = XY? . 

As the end of the school season drew near 
special preparations were made in order to wind up 
the work of the year in a fitting manner, and mingled 
with the feeling of the importance of the occasion 
was one of sadness at the thought of separation 
which might be for all time. But all worked gaily 
until the last hour, when with the valedictory and 
parting song came the full realization that this was 
indeed the end of the merry season, and that, when 
the good-byes were finally spoken they were to turn 
to other and possibly less pleasant duties. The 
world was all before those young faces, and although 
there might be sadness in their hearts for a time, it 
would be soon dissipated by new interests. 

Decades of years have rushed in between those 
days and the present time. Great changes have 
come to nations as well as to individuals, but every 
member of that little band of pupils, who has gone 
out into the world, has carried with him some trait 
of character that was developed, emphasized, or 
modified by the atmosphere of that old-time Mid- 
Century School. 

By One of its Pupils, 
LENA CARR. 

The pen picture here given will be recognized 
by many Town readers as that of the Winslow School. 


TYNGSBOROUGH BRIDGE 
By Louville Curtis. 


After many years of discussion and agitation 
by the citizens of the Town, an act was passed by 
the State Legislature, authorizing and requiring 
the County Commissioners of the County of Middle- 
sex to lay out a highway and construct a bridge 
across the Merrimac River, in the Town of Tyngs- 
borough. This act was approved on April 19, 1871. 

On May 5, 1871, the Selectmen and others of 
Tyngsborough petitioned the County Commissioners 
to proceed to lay out the highway and construct 
the bridge, as authorized. 

After several hearings, at which representatives 
of the Towns of Tyngsborough, Dunstable, Chelms- 
ford, and the City of Lowell, were present, the 
County Commissioners, at a meeting held at East 
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Cambridge, on the second Tuesday of January, 
1872, laid out the highway, and gave an order for 
the construction of the bridge. 

Plans were prepared shortly after this order 
was given, and the contract for abutments and 
piers was awarded by the County Commissioners 
to Albert Blaisdell of Groveland, Mass. 

Work on construction was commenced early 
the following spring. The original -design called 
for two abutments, one on each side of river, one 
land pier on west bank, and three piers in the river, 
the location of which was substantially as finally 
built. The river piers were designed to be built 

of granite on a timber cribbing, without a pile 
foundation. This cribbing was to be floated into 
position and sunk to the bed of the river, by loading 
with stones. 

The abutment on west side was completed, 
the one on east side commenced, and two of the 
timber cribs built and ready to float into position, 
when, for financial and other reasons, the contractor, 
early in October, stopped work. Many citizens 
of the Town lost considerable money, for materials 
furnished and labor performed. 

No further construction work was done until 
the following year. Early in the winter of 1873, 
soundings were made where the piers were to be 
located, under the direction of Horace W. Ball, 
who was then County Engineer. Twenty-three 
feet of quicksand was found before a suitable 
foundation was reached. This, of course, caused 
a radical change to be made in the design of the 
piers. The design finally adopted was unique in 
pier construction. It consisted of two cast iron 
cylinders, six feet in diameter, one and one-quarter 
inches thick, made in sections about eight feet in 
length. A cluster of twelve large spruce piles was 
driven to a solid bottom, cut off at mean high water, 
and thoroughly bolted together. The cast iron 
cylinder was then lowered into position. The space 
between the inside of the cylinder and the piling 
was then filled with cement concrete. Above mean 
high water level, where the piles were cut off, the 
cylinders are filled with granite masonry laid in 
cement. The ice breakers are built on a foundation 
made of oak piles driven to hard pan bottom, as 


close together as possible. A cluster of oak piles- 


is also driven on the down stream side of each pier. 
All the piling are securely tied together, so that 
any pressure on the ice breakers will at once be 
carried to each of the other piles. This design 
secures maximum strength with minimum resistance 


to the flow of water in the stream. <A large quantity 
of rubbling, reaching nearly to the surface of the 
water, is placed around each pier. 

A large part of the stonework in the abutments 
that had been built during the summer of 1872, on 
account of poor construction, was taken down and 
rebuilt by Stevens & Cleveland, to whom the con- 
tract for masonry had been let. 

The piers and masonry were practically com- 
pleted early in September. The National Bridge 
and Iron Company, who had the contract for the 
superstructure, commenced operations shortly after. 
Their first work was to build a temporary pile 
trestle between the piers, to support the iron work 
while the bridge was being erected. 

The trestle was nearly completed, and the 
first span of the iron work in position and almost 
ready for the removal of the false work on which 
it rested, when, on October 20th, a rain set in, 
which was particularly heavy near the headwaters 
of the Merrimac. The water rose rapidly, and 
large quantities of lumber, logs, trees and other 
debris came down the river and lodged against the 
piling that had been driven between the piers. 

The pressure became so great, all the piling 
was carried away during the night of October 21st, 
except that portion on which the first span of the 
bridge was resting. On the morning of October 
22nd, the driftwood behind the standing portion 
extended nearly up to the old ferry. Early in the 
day, a boom was run from the shore to the second 
pier, and men stationed on the driftwood, with 
pike poles, to push the logs and trees that were 
still coming down the river, to the open channel 
beyond the first pier. 

A large number of men worked here all the 
forenoon. Shortly after one o’clock, they were 
relieved by a fresh crew of about fifteen men. They 
had been at work but little more than an hour, 
when the alarm was given that the “bridge was 
going.” A ladder, standing on the driftwood, 
which was compact enough so that men could 
safely walk over it, reached to the bridge near the 
middle of the span. The trestle had already moved 
several feet. Two of the men went up the ladder 
and ran ashore. It was their only means of escape. 
Had they been a few seconds later, they would 
have gone down with the bridge. 

The driftwood immediately scattered. Some 
of the men who remained below clung to the boom, 
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and were later removed in a boat by the ferryman, 
T. J. Orne, who did heroic service. Two floated 
down on the driftwood, and were removed from 
the river at the landing, that then existed under 
the railroad, where the passenger station now stands. 
One climbed, in some unaccountable way, to the 
top of one of the cylinders in the first pier, and, 
after all others had been rescued, was removed 
in a boat by ferryman Orne. Only three of the 
men, who participated in this exciting event, are 
now living in Town. 

By the latter part of the following November, 
the temporary piling had again been driven, the 
first span of the bridge completed, and the second 
span erected and nearly ready for the removal of 
the temporary supports. The weather, since the 
middle of November, had been unusually cold. 
Ice in the river was from six to eight inches in 
thickness, and the snow fifteen inches or more in 
depth. On December 3rd, a thaw set in, with a 
warm south wind and light rain. Such a large 
quantity of snow, melting so quickly on frozen 
ground, caused the river to rise to an unusual 
height for that season of the year. The ice broke 
up above Nashua on December 5th, and at Tyngs- 
borough, on December 6th. The piling in the 
false work were cut off like pipe stems, and the 
second span was swept away, and carried on the 
ice to Tyng’s Island, a distance of more than 
one mile, before it sunk. It was taken from the 
river, sent to the Bridge Company’s shops for 
repairs, and returned. The third and fourth spans 


were erected without accidents or any unusual 
delay. It was opened to public travel early in the 
spring of 1874. 

These are some of the adverse conditions 
encountered during its construction. Even the 
elements seem to have been in an unfriendly mood. 


Total length of bridge : 598 feet 
Width: jpdige hi: ; ) on iaeeeie 


The cost of bridge, in detail, is as follows: 


Albert Blaisdell, for stonework and : 
$10,606.86 


piers . ee q ; 

Foundations, abutments and grading 17,053.23 
Piers : : 2 ; : j : 23,690.48 
Superstructure and ice breakers. 38,058 . 87 
Rubbling around piers 1,083 . 59 
Richard Baker, for engineering . 654.46 
Freight 305.58 

Total Gost $91,453 .07 


To Dr. Charles Dutton more than to any 
other one person is due the credit of creating public 
sentiment in favor of building the bridge, and of 
getting the act, calling for its construction, passed 
by the Legislature. Mr. Jesse B. Butterfield was 
the first man to sign the petition. 
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A. A. FLINT 


Horseshoeing and blacksmithing of all kinds. Carriage 
repairing and wheelwright work of all kinds neatly done. 
Orders solicited for new wagons, dump carts, sleds, and 
wheelbarrows. I now have a good stock of neck yokes, 
whiffletrees, heel chains and stake chains. When in need 
of any of the above articles, call and get our prices. All 
work guaranteed. Bring in your farm wagons and second- 
hand carriages and have them put in first-class repair and 
painted at once so they will be ready for spring use. J 
| 
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DEALERS IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Grain, Groceries, Hardware, Dry Goods, Paint, -Grass Seed, Chick Feed, Boots, 


Shoes and Rubbers, Fruit and Confectionery 
King Arthur Flour, Occident, Pillsbury, Stratton’s Patent, King and Polar Star 
Agent for Bradley’s and Swift’s Fertilizers. Try Bain Bros.’ Canned Goods 


Also Mocha and Java Coffee, 35c. Our Special Coffee, 24c. 


TYNGSBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
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CARELESS! 


For a town not to have a chemical fire engine. CARELESS 
for any householder, storekeeper or manufacturer not to have 
tested and approv ed hand chemical extinguishers handy at all 
times. Anyone may need them, therefore everyone should 
have them. Have you got yours? If not, write today and 
get special prices on combination offer—Dry Powder and 
Liquid Machines. 


The Warwick Fire Appliance Agency 


TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


W. E. BARRY 


—AGENT FOR— 
ID. H. Lackawanna 


Bostonia Cannel Coal 


Hard as Anthracite——Lasts Longer 


THE NEW ENGLAND FERTILIZER CO. 


Mixed Fertilizers and Chemicals 
TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


THE 


Central Savings Bank 


Arthur J. Murkland, Treas. 


Clarence W. Whidden, Pres. 
58 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Deposits - - - = - - - $6,040,589.92 
Surplus -  -E-. se =the" 377,398.41 
Interest begins Age Saturday of February, May, August and 
November 


INVITES YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


GHANEES=P EMA EEA 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


TYNGSBORO, - - - - - MASS. 


A. A. FLINT 


Gox Shooks and Liamber 


Kindling, Sawdust and Shavings For Sale 


TYNGSBORO, MASS. 
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CARLETON © HOVEY 
DRUGGISTS 


Cor. Merrimack and Shattuck Sts. 


A Prescription Department where you can rely on getting 
what the doctor ordered. 


Our ‘Plan: Fresh Goods, Fair Prices, Quick Service 


parece 
EL IMPORTER, TALON E 


6S Centrac_9rtReet, 


pLoweu. Mas® 


igi RiPin Gal 


Elvrtririans 


_ Do everything Electrical and all kinds of Silver 
and Nickel Plating 


Contractors and Electrical Engineers 


64 MIpDLE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 
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TELEPHONE. 295 


MORSE & BEALS 
FLORISTS 
8 Merrimack Square : Lowell, Mass. 


VERS 


CHOICE CUT FLO\ 


Roses, Carnations, Violets, Orchids, Gardenias, Lily of the Val- 
ley, Tulips, Hyacinths, Pansies, Sweet Peas and Forget-me-nots. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS ARTISTICALLY :ARRANGED 
FOR ALL,OCCASIONS 


We send flowers to all parts of the United States and Canada 


BICYCLES MOTORCYCLES | P \_ CHIFT TIF 


IVER JOHNSON - RACYCLE - CROWN - PANAMA 


The latter is the BEST $25 BICYCLE ON EARTH AUTO REPAIRING 
7 Satisfactory work guaranteed. Garage 
Indian and Pope 3 Motorcycles equipped with machinery to do first-class 
The ones the others copy work. Gasoline, Oils and Greases. Tires 


and Prest-O-Lites at Right Prices. 


BICYCLE AND MOTORCYCLE REPAIRING 


And We Know How —— TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
Geo. H..Bachelder,. °°S" CEB pUARE | = EAST PEPPERELL, - - - MASS. 
~ ALEX JANCOVICH & CO. NORRIS BROTHERS 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, BACON, SAUSAGES, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE B&e: 


. : 151 MIDDLE ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
249 CENTRAL STREET LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1975-2 TERMS CASH 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Capital, $350,000 Surplus, $350,000 


Fruit, Confectionery, Cigars, 
Tobacco and Ice Cream Sodas 


Telephone Connection 


Safe Deposit Boxes, Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
and Travellers’ Checks 
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Go se 


You Need 
Bradley's Fertilizers 


to enable your crops to take advantage of 
good weather conditions. No matter how 
fine the weather or how good your own 
cultivation of the soil, there is never enough 
plant food in the soil of the available sort 


Why 


not take the advantage good weather and 


to produce the largest possible crop. 


cultivation can give you, and use our ready- 
to-act plant foods> They supply just the 
available elements needed to produce large 


crops of vegetables, grain or forage. 


Bradley’s . Fertilizers 


supply growing crops in available form all the 
plant food elements required and in connection 
with good seed, and good cultivation, insure 


profitable crops. Farmers depend upon them, 


and have done so for fifty years. 


Agents wanted where we have none. 
Address for prices and terms 


The American Agricultural Chemical Go., 
Bradley Fertilizer Works, 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 


y, 


1 Wish I Had Known It Before 


That I could buy all Chemicals and Drugs at 
Goodale’s Drug Store and save money. We 
cut prices on all goods and sell nothing but 
genuine. Borax, 10c. per lb., Sulphur 5c. per Ib., 
Imported Bay Rum 50c. per pt., Epsom Salts 5c. 
per Ib., Alcohol 45c. per pt., Witch Hazel, 15c. 
per pt., Pure Olive Oil 45c. per pt., Peroxide of 
Hydrogen, 40c. per pt., Phosphate Soda 15c. per 
Ib., Perfumes cut from 50c. to 25c. per ounce. 


GOODALE’S DRUG STORE, 217 Central Street 


THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 
Keal Estate and Mortgages 


Particular Attention given to Farm Property 


64 Central Street Lowell, Mass. 


W. A. SHERBURNE 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LUMBER, PURE CIDER AND VINEGAR 
WHOLESALE AND RETAII. 


TYNGSBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRY L. LITTLEHALE 
Notary Public 
TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


WELCH BROTHERS 


Steam Fitters and Plumbers © 
Gas Fixtures and Globes, Pumps and Supplies 
63 Middle Street LOWELL, MASS. 


MRS. L. T. BRADDON Home Bakery 


Bread, Pies, Doughnuts, Rolls 


FERRY LANE Telephone Connection ~ TYNGSBORO 


FRED INGHAM 
Fresh and Salt Meats 


Fruits and Vegetables in Season 
Telephone 469 Wilder Street 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Cart in town Mondays and Thursdays 
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D. FRANK SMALL 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. - 
Choice Family Groceries 
The Angelus Brand of Canned Goods—None Better 


Delivery to Tyngsboro, Wednesdays Telephone 645-1 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


THE CHAS. M. BEARCE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRUGGISTS'’ FIXTURES 
AND FINE SHOW CASES 
¥ OFFICE AND FACTORY 
11 & 13 PARLIN ST., EVERETT STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL WATCHES FOR RAILROAD SERVICE 
If my work pleases you tell others, if not tell me 


perme. bY iE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


WATCHES 


Largest Watch Repair Dept. in the United States. LOWELL, MASS’ 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


By Experienced Mechanics 
—hIRE’ HOSE — 
Rubber Lined or Plain 
—HAND PUMPS— 
for Forest or Grass Fires 
NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


A dollar’s worth of good reading for a 
Nickel in the 


Saturday Evening Post 


SOLD BY 


CHAS. H. COBURN BERTRAND A. McKITTRICK 


This Programme was Printed by the 
TST ENE A 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 
67 Middle St, - - Lowell, Mass. 


LULL & HARTFORD 


Carry a Complete Line of 
WISS SHEARS and ULSTER POCKET KNIVES 


Dog Furnishings 
Fine Fishing Tackle 


Bird and Cage Supplies 
Guns and Ammunition 


LOWELL’S ONE AND ONLY EXCLUSIVE 


SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY STORE 


106 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL 


P, V. ALLEN 


FRESH MILK NEW EGGS 
Turner Center Creamery Cream 
DELIVERED DAILY 


Address, TYNGSBORO, MASS. 
CENTS PER DAY 


BRINE 8 ocr 
108 MERRIMACK ST. 


LOWELL 


ALBERTS. GUILD 


312 WYMAN’S EXCHANGE 


Buys and Sells 


All Kinds of 


_ Investment Securities 


ROBERT. J: s“KELLY «&.CO. 
JOB PRINTERS 


42 Church Street 


Lowell, Mass. All Work Guaranteed 


ESTABLISHED 1852 600 ACRES 


C. W. STUART & CO. 


Department ‘‘A”’ 


NURSERY MEN 


Growers of NURSERY STOCK 
Sprayers, Seeds 
Newark, New York 


CHARLES A. SHERBURNE, Local Agent 
R. F. D. No. 3, Lowell, Mass. 


References: First National Bank 
Arcadia National Bank 


24 THE. V. I. A. ANNUAL 


Young and Blake 


ALWAYS READY 


And prepared to serve the public at a moment's notice. 


Undertakers 


At night as prompt attention as at day. 


Our Services, Stock and Full Equipment are at your service day and night, and bills are considerate. 


) FM ke Phe He Bi Pd PST 8 al BS Pr 


Tel. 54 or 4004-1 


WM. P. PROCTOR CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BUILDING . LUMBER 


Box Shooks. Cases and Crates 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS: 


| aT 


SHOEMIAKERS SUPPLE 


Cut Taps, Heels, Leather in 
Sides and Strips 


TOOLS—ALL KINDS 


DONOVAN HARNESS CO. 


IO9 Market St., Cor.“Palmer St., Lowell. 


MRS. “CAROLENA- P DANFORTH 
of S. C. W. ORPINGTONS 


Stock: For Sale 
TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


Importer and. Breeder 
Prize Winners 


a RRA EET TST TY 


SK aR SO LI LEIS LE FAT TT 


Cae o Aud OB GE Oe Ig 3 


Groceries, Meats and Provisions ale Ys 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty Coffees 


21 SPALDING ST., NASHUA, N.. H. 


Telephone Con. Cart in Town Tuesdays and Fridays 


EES IREEE 


ie 


REO 


PLEASURE CARS 
AND TRUCKS 


Alw: ays some ae 
hand -cars in stock ¢ 
right prices. 


Tires and Accessories 


When in need of 


goods of my line, or especially of a car, give me a call 

rive you good you will want 
LT caanot ine on Chay ot Ode ante! nthe 
Ko. F. WHITE 


183-185 Middlesex Street, Lowell. Telephone 852, 1992-1 
BURROWES’ HOME POOL TABLES, see my samples 


sat 


Calan Country Property. 
Any Bank in Lowell. 


Our Business ? 
References ? 


. With best wishes. for your success, we are 


Respectfully yours, 


BYAM BROS. 


97 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 
A SQUARE, DEAL TO: ALL 


COVER’S..,,RPOQULTRY.;oURPEY Stree 


Fine and Medium Chick Feed, Growing Feed, Fat- 
tening Feed, Dry Mash, Grit,Oyster Shells, Charcoal, 
Drinking Fountains, Poultry Remedies, etc. 
150 TO 154 MIDDLE ST., LOWELL. 
PHONE 4000 


“VOU’LL TRY IT EVENTUALLY”’ 
Why .Not Try it NOW and Save All That Suffering? 


Yours for health 


DR. M. HERMANCE’S MEDICINE for ‘the Asthma 


At your Druggist, or sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1 per bottle, 
or 6 bottles for $5 


R. F. D. 3 ELAUDE: A& BELL /slowell aviben 


High Grade 


Shoe ; 
Repatring 


BY FACTORY PROCESS 


SAMUEL FLEMING. PROP. 


The. only SHOP in LOWELL with 
a COMPLETE equipment 


131 MIDDEESST. OPP. FIRE STATION 
Branch, 432 BRIDGE ST., CENTRALVILLE 


Telephone 668-2 


